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JEAN VALJEAN 
By Victor Hugo 

The hero-story of il Les Miser ables" condensed by Ernest Ingersoll, and illustrated by 
Brion, De Neuville, Scott, Vogel and Zier. 

Chapter XIV 

A quartet of bandits, Gueulemer, Babet, Claquesous and Montparnasse, gov- 
erned, from 1830 to 1835, the lowest depths of Paris. Gueulemer was a Hercules 
with a bust of a Colossus and a bird's skull, and his den was the Arche-Manon sewer. 
Babet was thin and learned, and he had played in a vaudeville. What was Cla- 
quesous? He was night. If candles were brought in he put on a mask, and he 
was a ventriloquist in the bargain, vague, wandering, and terrible. Montparnasse 
was a lad not yet twenty, with a pretty face and the brightness of spring in his 
eyes; he had every vice and aspired to every crime. He was the gamin turned 
pickpocket, and the pickpocket become garroter. These four men had the general 
direction of all the villainies in the Department of the Seine, and they were known 
as the Patron Minctte. 

Summer passed away, 
winter arrived. Neither M. 
Leblanc nor the young lady 
had set foot again in the Lux- 
embourg, while Marius h a d 
but one thought, that of see- 
ing again this sweet and ador- 
able face. He sought it ever, 
he sought it everywhere, but 
found nothing. Work was re- 
pulsive and solitude wearied 
him. He still lived at No. 
50-52, but there were now no 
other tenants except those 
Jondrettes, to whom he had 
never spoken; certain circum- 
stances had made him believe 
that the man was, among other 
obscurities,a writer of begging- 
letters. This was strength- 
ened by his finding near the 
house, one evening, a letter 
which had been dropped, and 
which was addressed to The 
benevolent gentleman of the Church 
of St. Jacques die Haut-pas. 

Early next morning, as he 
was sitting down to work in patron' minette 
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his room, a knock was followed by the opening of the door and a voice, saying, 
4 * I beg your pardon, sir." It was a hollow, cracked, choking voice, the voice of 
an old man, rendered hoarse by dram-drinking and exposure to the cold. 

A very young girl was standing there, — a wretched, exhausted, fleshless 
creature, who had only a chemise and petticoat upon her shivering and frozen 
nudity. Most crushing of all, this girl, in her childhood, must have been pretty. 
She began at once walking about the garret with the boldness of a specter, and 
without troubling herself in the slightest about her nudity. 
il Why," she said, '* you have a looking-glass!" 

She hummed bits of vaudeville songs and wild choruses, but beneath this 
boldness there was something constrained, alarmed, and humiliated. She walked 
up to the table. " Ah," she exclaimed, " books! I know how to read, — and I 

can write, too. " She dipped a 
pen in ink and wrote on a 
sheet of paper, 4< Here are iJie 
cops." Then throwing down 
the pen, she added — " My 
sister and I were well educated. 
We have not always been what 
we are now. " 

It was a long time- before 
he could get rid of her, but 
when she went away she was 
happy, because she not only 
had a little money, but the lost 
letter, which she declared she 
must hasten to deliver. 

Marius had lived for the 
past five years in poverty, 
want, and even distress, but he 
now saw that he had never 
known what real misery was. 
It was the phantom which had 
just passed before him. He 
looked at the wall which sep- 
arated him from the Jon- 
drettes, as if his pitying glance 
could pass through the partition, and warm the unhappy beings. The wall was 
thin and allowed the murmurs of words and voices to be distinctly heard. A man 
must be a dreamer like Marius not to have noticed the fact before. No paper 
was hung on either side, and its clumsy construction was plainly visible. All at 
once he noticed near the ceiling a triangular gap between three laths, and that by 
getting on his chest of drawers he could look through this aperture into the room of 
the Jondrettes. Commiseration has, and should have, its curiosity. 

Cities, like forests, have their dens, in which everything tnat is most wicked 
and formidable conceals itself. The only difference is, that what hides itself thus 
in cities is ferocious, unclean and little, that is to say, ugly; what conceals itself 
in the forests is ferocious, savage and grand, that is to say, beautiful. Marius was 
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poor, but his room was clean. The garret into which he was now looking was large, 
dirty, fetid, infectious, dark and sordid. The furniture consisted only of a straw- 
bottomed chair, a rickety table, a few old earthenware articles, and in the corners 
two indescribable beds. The only light came through a window with four panes of 
glass and festooned with spider-webs. At the table, on which were pen, ink and 
paper, a man was seated, about sixty years of age, short, thin, livid, haggard, with 
a sharp, cruel, and listless look — a hideous scamp. This man had a long gray 
beard, and wore a woman's chemise, which allowed his hairy chest and naked 
arms to be seen. He had a pipe in his mouth and was writing. A stout woman who 
was very tall, — a species of 
red-haired giantess, indeed, — 
was crouched near the smold- 
ering fire, and on one of the 
beds sat a tall sickly little girl, 
almost naked. 

Marius, with an aching 
heart, was just going to de- 
scend from his observatory, 
when the door of the garret 
was suddenly opened, and the 
elder daughter appeared on 
the threshold. 

" He is coming," she an- 
nounced joyously. 

4 'Who? " the father asked. 

" The gentleman from the 
church of St. Jacques. He is 
following me in a hackney- 
coach and will be here soon." 

The man drew himself up, 
and there was a species of il- 
lumination on his face. 

" Wife," he cried, " you 
hear! Here is the philan- 
thropist; put out the fire, and 
then go to bed." 

The stupefied mother did 
not stir, but the father seized 
the cracked pot on the chim- 
ney-piece, and threw water on the logs, 
who was near the window, and shouted 
a pane of glass." 
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Then he turned to the younger girl, 
Come off the bed directly, idler; break 
The girl was stunned, but with a sort of terrified obedience 
stood on tiptoe, and broke a pane with her fist, after which she crawled sobbing 
close to her mother's bed. 

" There!" Mother Jondrette shouted, " you see what nonsensical acts you 
commit! she has cut herself in breaking the window." 

" All the better," said the man, <4 I expected it." Then tearing the chemise 
which he wore, he made a bandage, with which he quickly wrapped up the girl's 
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bleeding hand. u Cry away — it is a good thing for us. It will move his heart." 
At that moment a knock was heard, and Jondrette ran forward and opened 
the door with low bows and protestations of gratitude. 

A man of middle age and a young 
lady stood in the doorway ; Marius had 
not left his post, and what he felt at 
this moment, is beyond the human 
tongue. It was she ; and any one who 
has loved knows the radiant meaning 
conveyed in the three letters that form 
the word she. The gentle creature he 
had lost now reappeared in this filthy 
den — in this horror! 

M. Leblanc laid a parcel of clothes 
and blankets on the table with a five- 
franc piece, and both listened and 
looked about them, asking a question 
now and then, while Jondrette volubly 
related his past respectability and pres- 
ent destitution. But while wailing 
and fawning Jondrette seemed to be 
scrutinizing his visitors in a peculiar 
way. Finally, taking off a heavy over- 
coat M. Leblanc said: 

" Keep this coat. I have now only 
these five francs about me, but I will take my daughter home, and I will return to- 
night at six o'clock and bring you the sixty francs which you say you must have 
to-morrow or else be turned into the street. I see that you are to be pitied." 

Jondrette — who had lied about the 
rent due — thanked him with abject 
words and putting on the overcoat, ac- 
companied him down stairs to his coach. 
Marius had lost nothing of all this 
scene, and yet in reality he had seen 
nothing. He contemplated not the girl, 
but a radiance. When she left the house 
he tried to follow her, but, knowing it 
would ruin his hopes to be seen, he lost 
sight of their coach, and returned to his 
room in despair. There Jondrette's 
elder daughter discovered him and tried 
to comfort and help him in a sorrow 
which she perceived, while she had no 
knowledge of its cause; and though at 
first he churlishly rejected her assist- 
ance, a few moments later he told her 
he would give her "whatever she liked" 
if she would find for him the address of in jondrette's garret 
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the people who had just visited her father. The girl colored and hesitated but 

promised that he should have it, then hurriedly left the room. 

Marius was alone again. He fell into a chair, with his head and elbows on his 

bed, sunk in thoughts which he could not grasp. All at once he heard Jondrette's 

hard voice uttering words strangely interesting. 

I tell you I am sure, and that I recognized him. He is older and better 

dressed, that is all. Ah! you mysterious old villain, I hold you! Ah, be off, you 

two girls! But be sure you're back at 5 o'clock." 

Marius redoubled his attention. Jondrette began walking up and down the 

room again. All at once he turned to his wife, and exclaimed — 
" And shall I tell you something? The young lady is that one." 

The woman leaped off the 
bed, and stood for a moment 
unkempt, with swollen nostrils, 
parted lips, and clinched fists: 
" And shall I tell you some- 
thing else? My fortune is made. 
Listen, the Croesus is trapped. 
He will come at six o'clock, the 
vagabond ! and at that hour the 
neighbor has gone to dinner, 
and mother Bougon is in town, 
so there will be no one in the 
house. The little ones will be 
on the watch, you will help us, 
and he will execute himself. " 

"And suppose he does 
not?" the wife asked. Jon- 
drette made a sinister gesture 
across his throat, and said, 
" We will do it for him. " 

Jondrette put on his head 
an old cap and said he was go- 
ing out to see some people — 
good men. Suddenly he turn- 
ed back. "Get a chafing-dish 

of charcoal ready," he said, "here is the five-franc piece. Don't spend the change, 

for I must buy some things." 

Chapter XV 

Marius, dreamer though he was, possessed, as we have said, a firm and ener- 
getic nature. Not one of the enigmas was solved; he had learned no more about 
the pretty girl and Monsieur " Leblanc " than that Jondrette knew them. He 
saw only one thing distinctly, — that a snare was preparing and that he must save 
them. It had just struck one, and Marius had five hours before him. There was 
only one thing to be done; he put on his best coat, and went out, making no 
noise. Once outside the house, he turned into the Rue du Petit Banquier. About 
the middle of the street he found himself near a very low wall, which surrounded 
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unoccupied ground. The snow deadened his footsteps, and he heard persons talk- 
ing near him, who were apparently unaware of his presence. Looking over the 
wall he saw two men seated in the snow. 

" I tell you that with Patron Minette the affair cannot fail," said one of them, 
a great hairy ruffian, to the other; then both began talking of something else. 

It seemed to Marius that these men must have some connection with Jondrette's 
abominable scheme; it must be the affair. He went to the nearest police office, 
and obtained an interview with the inspector on duty there, — a man so tall, grim 
and severe that he seemed almost as formidable as Jondrette himself. Marius re- 
lated all that he had seen and heard, including the fragment of conversation over 
the wall, and was astonished at the familiarity which the tall officer betrayed with 
the tenement No. 50-52 and the various people and things concerned. 

The result of the colloquy was, that Marius loaned his latch-key to the police- 
man, received two loaded pistols and was told to go home and resume his watch. 
When, in his opinion, the critical moment had arrived, a pistol was to be fired as a 
signal to the inspector and his men. 

Marius left the police office in haste, but a fewmoments later caught sight of 
Jondrette himself in the street, and stealthily dogged his footsteps. He saw him 
go into a shop and buy a large chisel: then traced him to the low wall and saw 
him climb over it at the point 
where the two strangers had 
been talking. This done, 
Marius hurried on and en- 
tered his room silently and un- 
observed. He sat down on his 
bed: only half an hour re- 
mained, and he could not 
think without a tremor of the 
things that were going to hap- 
pen. It no longer snowed; 
the moon, now very bright, dis- 
sipated the mist, and its rays, 
mingled with the white reflec- 
tion from the fallen snow, im- 
parted a twilight appearance to 
the room. There was no 
sound in Jondrette's room, but 
very gently he took off his 
boots and thrust them under 
the bed. Several m inutes 
elapsed, and then Marius heard 
the house-gate creak on its 
hinges, a heavy quick step ran 
up the stairs and along the 
passage, the hasp of the door 

was noisily raised — it was Jondrette returned home. Then Marius heard the man 
ordering the girls to their posts of watching in the street, but first sending the 
eldest to see whether their neighbor was in his room. Marius leaped down and 
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crept under his bed. The girl came in, 
but instead of searching the room spent 
two minutes before the looking-glass, 
and then went back to report the place 
empty, after which both the sisters 
went out. 

A second later Marius was again at 
his peep-hole. The whole den was lit 
up by the ruddy glare of a brazier 
standing in the fire-place filled with in- 
candescent charcoal, in which the 
chisel purchased by Jondrette was 
heating. In a corner, near the door, 
could be seen two heaps, one apparently 
of old iron, the other of ropes. Va- 
rious preparations proceeded busily. 
A rope-ladder, with hooks at one end, 
was disentangled from one of the heaps 
in the corner and placed in readiness. 
eponine A sharp knife was examined and put in 

the table-drawer. Marius, on his side, drew a pistol and cocked it, the sharp, 

clicking sound causing Jondrette to start up and listen suspiciously for a moment. 
At this moment the distant and melancholy vibration of a bell shook the win- 
dows; six o'clock was striking at St. Medard's. Jondrette marked each stroke 

by a shake of the head, and 

then began walking up and 

down the room. "I only hope 

he'll come," he growled, and 

then returned to his chair. He 

was hardly seated ere the door 

opened. Mother Jondrette 

had opened it and remained in 

the passage making a horrible 

grimace. 

" Step in, sir," she said. 
" Enter my benefactor! " 

Jondrette repeated, as he hur- 
riedly arose. 

M. Leblanc appeared with 

that air of serenity which ren- 
dered him singularly venerable 

and laid four louis on the table. 
11 Monsieur Fabantou, here 

is the money for your rent, and 

something more to put you a 

little straight. After that we 

will see what more can be done 

for your improvement." 
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M. Leblanc seated himself, and Jondrette took possession of the chair opposite 
to him. Marius clutched his pistol firmly and waited. 

" How is the little wounded girl," the visitor asked, noticing the empty beds. 

"Very bad," Jondrette replied, with a heart-broken and grateful smile. 
" Her elder sister has taken her to La Bourbe to have her hand dressed." 

"Madame Fabantou seems to me better?" M. Leblanc continued, taking a 
glance at the strange garb of Mother Jondrette, who, standing between him and 
the door, as if already guarding the outlet, was looking at him in a menacing 
posture. The Maison Gorbeau was at its highest point of silence, horror and night. 

" She is dying," Jondrette said, k 'but what would you have, sir? that female 
has so much courage. She 
is not a woman but an ox. " 

While Jondrette spoke 
a man with a blackened 
face entered very softly 
and seated himself silently 
on the nearest bed. 

" Who is that man?" 
M. Leblanc asked. 

Ck Oh, a neighbor, " said 
Jondrette; "pay no atten- 
tion to him. " 

An instant later, how- 
ever, a second man glided 
into the room, and he also 
had bare arms and a mask 
of ink or soot. 

" Take no heed," said 
Jondrette. "They live in 
the house. "I was about 
to say that I have one val- 
uable picture left, — a 
masterpiece, my bene- 
factor. I am as attached 
to it as I am to my daugh- 
ters, for it recalls dear 
memories; but, as I told 
you, I am willing to dispose of it, as we are in such poverty. Have pity on me." 

Either by accident, or some vague feeling of anxiety, M. Leblanc's eye, while 
examining the picture, returned to the end of the room. There were now four 
men there, three seated on the bed and one leaning against the door-post, but 
all four bare-armed, bare-footed, motionless, and with blackened faces. 

" They are friends, neighbors," Jondrette said. Their faces are black became 
they are chimney-sweeps. Do not trouble yourself about them, sir, but buy my 
picture. Have pity on my misery. I will not ask much for it; what value do 
you set upon it?" 

" Well," M. Leblanc said, looking Jondrette full in the face, like a man set- 
ting himself on guard, lt it is some pot-house sign and worth about three francs." 
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THE CONSULTATION UNDER THE WALL 

" That is not the point, my old cove! 

The attic door was thrown 
open and three more ruffians in 
blue cloth blouses, wearing 
masks of black paper, and 
carrying rude weapons, stalked 
i.ij and began a hurried con- 
versation with Jondrette. 

M. Leblanc was very pale. 
He looked all round the room 
like a man who understands 
into what a snare he has fallen, 
stepped behind the table and 
suddenly became an athlete. 

Three of the men had taken 
weapons from the mass of iron 
aid posted themselves in front 
o" the door. The old man re- 
mained on the bed, merely 
opening his eyes, and Mother 
Jondrette was sitting by his 
side. Marius thought the mo- 
ment for interference was at 
hand and raised his right hand 



Jondrette replied, gently 
— " Have you your pocket- 
book about you? I shall be 
satisfied now with a thousand 
crowns. " 

M. Leblanc rose, set his 
back against the wall, and took 
a hurried glance about the 
room. The four men did not 
stir, and did not even appear 
to see him. Jondrette had be- 
gun talking again with a plain- 
tive accent, and a wandering 
eye. M. Leblanc seemed to 
be asking himself: "Is he a 
lunatic?" and Jondrette re- 
peated his request with piteous 
details in a suppliant whine. 
All at once his eyes glittered 
with a hideous radiance, the 
little man drew himself up and 
became frightful, walked a step 
toward M. Leblanc and yelled 
out in a thundering voice : 
Do you not recognize my face? " 
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to the ceiling, ready to fire his pistol. Jondrette turned again to M. Leblanc, placed 
his ferocious face close to the latter's placid one, and snarled: 

" My name is not Fabantou but Thenardier, landlord of the inn at Mont- 
fermeil! Thenardier! Now do you recognize me?" 

41 No more than before." 

Marius heard this, trembled in all his limbs, and felt a cold sword-blade thrust 
through his heart. Then his right hand slowly dropped and almost let the pistol 
fall. Remember what that name was for him! He had carried it in his heart, re- 
corded in his father's will. What! This man was Thenardier, whom he had so 
long and so vainly sought! He found him now, and in what a state! His father's 
saviour was a bandit! This man, to whom Marius burned to devote himself, was a 
monster! The liberator of 
Colonel Pontmercy was on 
the point of committing a 
crime, whose outline Marius 
could not see very distinct- 
ly, but which resembled an 
assassination. And upon 
whom? Gracious Heaven, 
what a fatality, what a bit- 
ter mockery of fate! All 
the ideas which Marius had 
entertained for four years 
were, as it were, run through 
the body by this unexpect- 
ed stroke. He trembled. 
All depended on him, for he 
held in his hands the un- 
conscious beings who were 
moving before his eyes. If 
he fired the pistol M. Le- 
blanc was saved and Then- 
ardier lost; if he did not fire 
M. Leblanc was sacrificed 
and Thenardier might, per- 
haps, escape. Must he 
hunt down the one, or let 
the other fall? There was 
remorse on either side. What should he do? Which way should he choose? 

In the meanwhile Thenardier was walking up and down in a sort of frenzied 
triumph. " Ah! " he spat forth, "I have found you again, my excellent philan- 
thropist! my millionaire with the threadbare coat! the giver of dolls! By 
Heaven! you made a fool of me formerly, and are the cause of all my misfortunes 
You got for fifteen hundred francs a girl who certainly belonged to rich parents, 
who had already brought me in a deal of money, and from whom I should have 
got an annuity. To-day I shall have my revenge, for I hold all the trumps; you 
are done, my good fellow. Oh! how I laugh when I think he fell into the trap! 
Well, I have got you; this morning I licked your paws and to-night I shall gnaw 
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your heart! And nor/ let us come to the finish; I want money, I want a deal 
of money, an enormous amount of money, or I shall exterminate you, by the 
thunder of heaven! " 

When Thenardier regained his breath he fastened his blood-shot eyes on M. 
Leblanc, and said to him in a low voice — 

" What have you to say before we put the handcuffs on you? " 
For some minutes past Monsieur Leblanc seemed to be watching and following 
every movement of Thenardier, who, dazzled by his own rage, was walking up and 
down the room, in the confidence of knowing the door guarded and of being nine 
against one. He turned his back toward Monsieur Leblanc, who, taking instant 
advantage, upset the chair with his foot, the table with his fist, and with one bound, 
ere Thenardier was able to turn, he was at the window. To open it and bestride 
the sill only took a second, and he was half out when six powerful hands dragged 
him back into the room. The three "chimney-sweeps had rushed upon him, and 
at the same time Mother Thenardier seized him by the hair. At the noise which 
ensued the other bandits ran in from the passage and one of the sweeps 
raised above M. Leblanc's head a species of life-preserver, made of two lumps 

of lead at the end of an 
iron bar. Marius could 
not resist this sight. "My 
father," bethought, "for- 
give me!" and his finger 
sought the trigger. He 
was on the point of firing, 
when Thenardier cried — 
41 Do not hurt him. 
Do him no harm! " he re- 
peated; and, though he 
little suspected it, stopped 
the discharge of the pistol. 
A herculean struggle 
had commenced. With 
one blow of his fist, in the 
chest M. Leblanc sent the 
old man rolling in the mid- 
dle of the room, ana then 
with two back-handers 
knocked down the other 
two assailants, and held 
one under each of his 
knees. The two villains 
groaned under their press- 
ure, as under a granite 
mill-stone, but the four 
others had seized the for- 
midable old man by the 
arms and neck, and were 
^^re^^me?" holding him down upon 
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the two "sweeps." Thus, 
they succeeded in throwing 
him on the bed nearest the 
window, and held him down un- 
til they had bound him to the 
foot of the bed with a stout 
rope. When the last knot was 
tied Thenardier took a chair 
and sat down almost facing the 
prisoner. He was no longer 
the same man; in a few min- 
utes his countenance had 
passed from frenzied violence 
to tranquil and cunning gentle- 
ness. 

"Sir," said Thenardier, 
and made a sign to the bandits 
who still held M. Leblanc to 
fall back. "You did wrong to 
try to jump out of the window, 
for you might have broken a 
leg. Now, with your permis- 
sion, we will talk quietly; and 
let us settle this amicably. I 
did wrong to let my temper carry me away just now. I told you that I insisted 
on money — a great deal of money, and that was not reasonable. Heaven! you may 
be rich but you have burdens, for who has not? I do not wish to ruin you. 
Come, I will make a sacrifice on my side, and be satisfied with 200,000 francs. 
Once that trifle has come out of your pocket, I will guarantee that you have 
nothing more to apprehend. You will say, 'But I have not two hundred thousand 
francs about me.' Oh, I am not exorbitant, and I do not insist on that. I only 
ask one thing of you: be good enough to write what I shall dictate. " 

Thenardier pushed the table up to M. Leblanc, and took pen, ink, and paper 
out of the drawer, which he left half open, and in which the long knife-blade flashed. 

He laid the sheet of paper before M. Leblanc, adding, menacingly, "I warn 
you I shall not accept the excuse that you cannot write." 

The prisoner at last spoke. " How can I write with my arms tied ? " 

" That is true, I beg your pardon," said Thenardier, and turning to Bigrenaille 
he added, " Unfasten the gentleman's right arm." 

When the prisoner's hand was free, Thenardier dipped the pen in the ink and 
handed it to him. 

" Make up your mind, sir, that you are in our absolute power, but we should 
really be sorry to be forced to proceed to disagreeable extremities. I know neither 
your name nor your address, but I warn you that you will remain tied up here 
■until, the. person commissioned to deliver the letter you are going to write has re- 
turned. . Now be good enough to write." 

"What? " the prisoner asked. 

Thenardier seated, himself and began dictating: " My dear daughter." 
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The prisoner started, and raised his eyes to Thenaardier, who went on — 
" Come to me at once, for I want you particularly. The person who delivers 
this, letter to you has instructions to bring you to me. I am waiting." 
" Now, sign it. What is your name? " 

The prisoner laid down the pen, and, gazing at his tormentor, asked — 
"For whom is this letter? " 

"For the little one, as I just told you. Sign it. What is your name? " 
"Urbain Fabre," the prisoner replied, and affixed that signature. 
Thenardier folded the letter and then ordered the address written upon its back. 
The prisoner remained pensive a moment, then wrote: 

"To Mademoiselle E. Fabre, Rue St. Dominique d' Enfer, No. 17, Paris." 

Thenardier seized the let- 
ter and handed it to his wife. 

" You know what you have 
to do," he shouted. "There 
is a hackney-coach down be- 
low, so be off at once, and re- 
turn ditto." Then he turned 
to the man with the pole-ax, 
and said, "As you have taken 
off your false nose you can ac- 
company her. Get up behind 
the coach. You know where 
you left it?" 

" Yes," said the man, and 
followed the woman. 

Only five bandits remained 
in the den with Thenardier and 
the prisoner. They were 
heaped up in a corner like 
brutes, and were silent. Then- 
ardier was warming his feet, 
and the prisoner had fallen 
back into his taciturnity; a 
sinister calmness had succeed- 
ed the formidable noise which 
had filled the garret a few mo- 
ments previously. The candle, on which a large mushroom had been formed, 
scarcely lighted up the immense room; the chafing-dish had grown black, and all 
these monstrous heads cast misshapen shadows upon the walls and the ceiling. 
Marius was waiting in a state of anxiety, which everything tended to augment. A 
frightful fascination held him to the spot, where he surveyed and commanded the 
scene, for the enigma was just as impenetrable as before. 

Nearly half an hour passed. No one talked or scarcely moved. All at once 
Thenardier addressed his victim, and with assumed carelessness began to detail 
the plan, to which the prisoner listened but made no reply. 

" I believe," he said, while Marius listened with a bursting heart, "that the 
Lark is really your daughter, and it is natural that you should keep her, but listen. 
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My wife will go to her with your letter, and they will both get into, the hackney- 
coach with my comrade behind. Near a certain barrier there is a trap drawn by 
two excellent horses ; your young lady will be driven up to it in the hackney- 
coach, and get into the trap with my pal, while my wife returns here to report 
progress. As for your young lady, no harm will be done her; she will be 
taken to a place where she will be all safe, and as soon as you have handed 
me the trifle of two hundred thousand francs she will be restored to you. 
If you have me arrested, my pal will settle the Lark, that's all. So soon as my 
wife has returned and said to me ' She is coming ' we. will release you." 

Frightful images crossed the mind of Marius. What! These monsters were 
carrying the girl away into darkness! His heart stopped beating. What should 
he do? Fire the pistol? 
But then the girl would not 
the less be out of reach, and 
Thenardier had said his 
partner would "settle" her! 
It was a frightful dilemma, 
.and the tumult of the young 
man's thoughts contrasted 
with the lugubrious silence 
of the den. In the midst of 
this silence Mother Thenar- 
dier rushed into the room, 
red, out of breath, and 
shouted, '' A false address! 
That old cove has made a 
fool of you — nobody at No. 
37 — it is a large gateway." 

Marius breathed again, 
for She was saved. While 
the exasperated woman was 
vociferating Thenardier sat 
down at the table. At last 
he said to the prisoner slow- 
ly, and with a peculiarly 
ferocious accent — 

41 A false address! why, 
what did you expect? " 

44 To gain time!" the captive thundered, and at the same moment he shook off 
his bonds, which were cut through ; the prisoner remained fastened to the bed by only 
one leg. (There was found on the floor afterward a sou-piece, skillfully hollowed into 
a box containing a fine watch-spring saw: convicts sometimes make such things.) 
Ere the seven men had time to look about them and rush forward, he had stretched 
out his hand toward the fire-place, and the brigands, driven back by surprise 
to the end of the room, saw him almost free, and waving round his head the red- 
hot chisel which he had snatched from the brazier of coals. 

Here the prisoner raised his voice, — ' 4 You are villains, but my life is not worth 
so much trouble to defend. As for imagining that you could make me speak or 
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write anything I did not wish to write or 
do not intend to say — look here! " 

He stretched out his right arm and 
placed on the naked flesh the red-hot 
chisel. Marius tottered in horror and 
the brigands themselves shuddered — 
but the face of the strange old man 
was scarcely contracted. 

u Villains/' he said, " be no more 
frightened of me than I am of you." 
And tearing the chisel out of the wound, 
he hurled it through the window. 

"Seize him," said Thenardier. Then 
Thenardier walked slowly to the table, 
opened the drawer, and took out the knife. 
Marius clutched the handle of the pistol in 

a state of extraordinary perplexity. For above an hour he had heard two voices in 
his conscience, one telling him to respect his father's will, while the other cried to 
him to succor the prisoner. He had vaguely hoped up to this moment to find some 
mode of reconciling those two duties; the last moment of delay was passed, for 
Thenardier, knife in hand, was reflecting a few paces from the prisoner. Marius 
looked wildly around him, which is the last mechanical source of despair. All at 
once he started; at his feet, on the table, a bright moonbeam pointed out to him 
that sheet of paper on which had been written that very morning: Here are the cops. 

An idea flashed across 
Marius's mind. He seized 
the paper, detached a lump 
of plaster, wrapped it up 
in the paper and threw it 
through the hole into the 
middle of the den. The 
woman bounded forward, 
picked up the missile and 
handed it to her husband. 
"Howdid it get here?" 
Thenardier asked, lower- 
ing his knife. 

"Through the window, 
of course. I saw it pass." 
Thenardier unfolded 
the paper. " Eponine's 
writing! The devil! The 
devil! Quick — the ladder 
— we must leave." The 
brigands quit the prisoner 
and in a twinkling the 
rope-ladder was hanging 
outside by its hookc 

1 MAY I OFFER MY HAT ? " * 5 ' 
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ier dashed at the window, but as he was step- 
gout, a new voice was heard at the door, and 
11 turned, to see Inspector Javert walking 
into the room with folded arms. 

"Halt," he commanded. "You are 
seven but we are fifteen." 

The startled bandits dashed at their 
weapons, and in less than a second the 
seven men were grouped in a posture of 
defence, while Madame Thenard ier pois- 
ed a huge paving-stone above her head. 
Javert smiled and gave a whistle, where- 
upon a squad of police, sword in hand,rush- 
l in at the door, and handcuffed the men. 
Mother Thenardier had entrenched herself in 
ie of the angles of the window, and was mak- 
the rope-ladder [ n g the garret resound with roars of defiance. 

Her husband crouching behind her, almost disappeared, and she covered him with 
her body, while raising the paving-stone above her head with both hands. 
"Don't come nearer," she shrinked, "or I'll smash you. Be off!" 
Javert smiled and walked into the open space she guarded. "What a grena- 
dier," he sneered. Mother Thenardier, with flying hair and terrible looks, bent 
her back, and hurled the mass of rock at Javert, who stooped, and as the stone 
passed over his head sprang forward, placing one large hand on the wife's shoulder 
and the other on the husband's. 
This done, Javert sat down at 
the table, took a stamped paper 
from his pocket, and began 
writing his report. When he 
had written a few sentences, he 
raised his eyes. " Bring the 
gentleman here whom these 
fellows had tied up," he said. 
The agents looked around. 
The prisoner of the bandits had 
disappeared. An agent ran to 
the window and looked out; he 
could see nobody; but the rope- 
ladder was still trembling. 
"The devil!" said Javert, be- 
tween his teeth, "he must have 
been the best of the lot." 

The Inspector had not 
noticed the man's face in the 
darkness. How would he have 
felt had he done so, and learned 
that he was Jean Valjean? 

(To be continued) MOTHER THENARDIER RESISTING JAVERT 




